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PRESIDENTIAL  VISITS  TO  YOSEMITE 
By  Marvin  R.  Koller,  Ranger-Naturalist 


Part  II 


Finally,  a  President  arrived  while 
le  person  was  still  in  office.  This 
■as  the  fourth  President  to  come  to 
osemite  but  the  first  one  to  still  be 
stively  engaged  in  his  high  posi- 
sn  as  he  studied  Yosemite's 
larms.  The  distinction  falls  to  Pres¬ 
ent  Theodore  Roosevelt,  known 
[fectionately  as  the  "Rough  Rider" 
3m  his  Spanish-American  War 
ays.  President  Roosevelt  was  noted 
r  his  love  of  the  outdoors  and  it 
as  on  his  own  personal  wishes 
at  he  came  to  Yosemite.  He  had 
ad  the  works  of  the  great  natural- 
t,  John  Muir,  and  felt  that  it  would 
?  a  wonderful  experience  to  go 
imping  with  a  man  whose  feeling 
r  the  outdoors  matched  his  own 
•ep  emotions. 

A  trip  to  Yosemite  was  arranged 
id  despite  the  wishes  of  those  who 
3nted  to  honor  the  President,  the 
iginal  plans  were  carried  out.  Pres¬ 
ent  Roosevelt  was  determined  to 


go  camping  with  John  Muir  and  this 
he  carried  forward  with  his  custom¬ 
ary  vigor.  He  paid  his  respects  to 
the  assembled  multitude  but  at  his 
earliest  opportunity  he  rode  off  with 
Muir  and  two  rangers  for  a  night  in 
the  high  country.  It  was  May,  1903 
and  it  was  snowing  as  the  men  rode 
towards  Sentinel  Dome.  They  camp¬ 
ed  for  the  night  near  Glacier  Point 
according  to  a  report  by  Charles 
Leidig,  one  of  the  rangers  in  the 
party.  (Charles  Leidig  was  the  first 
white  boy  born  in  Yosemite  Valley 
and  while  his  whole  life  is  involved 
in  Yosemite  history,  this  particular 
camping  trip  was  a  highlight  of  his 
career.)  Much  that  we  know  about 
President  Roosevelt's  camping  trip 
with  John  Muir  is  reported  through 
the  eyes  of  Ranger  Leidig. 

Ranger  Leidig  reported  that  the 
men  had  much  in  common  and  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  talking  together. 
There  was  a  little  difficulty  as  both 
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— Southern  Pacific  R 

Following  their  camping  trip  to  Glacier  Point,  Roosevelt  and  Muir  ride  along  Yosemite  Val. 
floor  followed  by  Charles  Leidig  and  Archie  Leonard,  Yosemite  s  first  park  rangers. 


were  well  versed  in  outdoor  matters 
and  each  wanted  to  have  the  floor. 
More  than  once  they  were  talking 
simultaneously  rather  than  letting 
the  other  dominate  the  conversation. 
Judging  from  the  report,  I  would  say 
that  John  Muir  won  the  battle  of 
words  as  it  was  he  who  wanted  the 
President  to  know  his  views  on  a 
great  many  matters  of  national  con¬ 
cern.  Roosevelt  had  come  to  learn 
and  Muir  made  an  excellent  teacher. 


The  very  next  day,  the  party  c 
scended  towards  Nevada  Falls  a 
at  the  crest  encountered  a  group 
people  who  had  come  to  see  th 
President.  This  broke  the  mood  of  t 
President  from  one  of  great  tranqi 
ity  to  one  of  annoyance.  It  is  sc 
that  he  cried  from  sheer  emotior 
joy  as  he  viewed  the  floor  of  1 
Valley  from  Glacier  Point  but 
Nevada  Falls  he  expressed  hims 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  w 
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annoyed.  The  party  rode  on  to  the 
/alley  floor  and  ran  into  a  consid¬ 
erable  road  block  in  the  form  of  a 
Ijroup  of  ladies  who  had  created  a 
line  across  the  path  of  the  President 
n  an  attempt  to  stop  him.  Ranger 
.eidig  spurred  his  horse.  As  the 
adies  gave  way  before  the  rearing 
inimal,  the  President  politely  waved 
lis  hat  in  farewell  to  the  ladies  and 
ode  past  them. 


At  Sentinel  Hotel  was  probably 
the  biggest  hazard  of  all.  Here  an 
elaborate  dinner  had  been  planned 
as  well  as  a  large  display  of  fire¬ 
works  (including  dynamite  bombs!). 
The  President  was  to  be  quartered 
in  the  Chris  Jorgenson  home  across 
the  river  over  Sentinel  Bridge.  In¬ 
stead,  he  stopped  only  momentarily 
to  apologize  to  his  host  and  hostess 
and  rode  past  the  astounded  officials 


Roosevelt  crossing  the  old  Sentinel  Bridge  midst  excited  throngs.  A  few  minutes  later  he  and 
lis  party  sat  on  their  horses  in  front  of  the  Sentinel  Hotel  and  Roosevelt  announced  "We  will 
sitch  camp  at  Bridalveil! ". 


— Dexter 
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— Boysei 

Roosevelt  expresses  his  appreciation  for  accommodations  at  the  Wawona  Hotel  before  leavini 
for  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees. 


with  his  famous  words,  "We'll  pitch 
camp  tonight  at  Bridalveil."  Mrs.  L. 
Bardsley,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Dorothy  Atkinson  (her  infant  brother 
"Bill,"  William  Bonney  Atkinson,  is 
buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the 
Museum),  said  that  she  had  picked 
a  boquet  of  violets  for  the  President 
but  was  too  overawed  to  present 
them  to  him  as  he  rode  by  at  Sen¬ 
tinel  Bridge. 

Camp  was  made  at  Bridalveil 
Meadow  as  Roosevelt  wished  it  to 
be.  When  people  came  too  close, 
Ranger  Leidig  reported  that  he  went 
out  to  the  onlookers  and  told  them 
they  were  bothering  the  President. 


They  tiptoed  away  so  that  Presidenj 
Roosevelt  and  John  Muir  could  hav< 
a  good,  final  discussion  of  the  prob 
lems  involved  in  the  preservation  o 
the  natural  heritage  of  our  country 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  historic* 
meeting  did  leave  a  deep  impressiorj 
in  Roosevelt's  mind  because  withir! 
a  few  short  years  after  this  Yosemitd 
trip,  a  total  of  148  million  acres  oj 
land  had  been  set  aside  as  foresj 
reserves,  sixteen  national  monu 
ments  were  created,  and  five  nation! 
al  parks  received  a  tremendous 
boost  from  the  White  House.  In  19(| 
the  Antiquities  Act  put  into  lav 
Muir's  concern  over  "pot  hunters 
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who  were  destroying  areas  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  historical  interest  to  all  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  Instead  of  idle  curio 
punting,  Muir  wanted  Americans  to 
know  from  personal  experience 
[something  of  our  country's  rich  her- 

t’tage.  This  could  not  be  achieved  by 
etting  visitors  come  into  an  area  and 
pick  an  historic  site  apart  until  no¬ 
thing  was  left  but  rather  by  its  care- 
ul  preservation  so  that  all  could  see 
3nd  learn.  The  farsightediess  of  both 
vfuir  and  Roosevelt  has  enabled 
nost  of  us  to  enjoy  the  things  we  do 
o  this  very  day.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
jeople  who  see  ahead  who  are  the 
jreat  people.  Those  of  us  who  are 
lot  so  great  must  settle  for  living  in 
he  present  or  look  sadly  back  in 
ime  for  our  lessons. 


An  interesting  sidelight  on  this 
trip  was  the  fact  that  Roosevelt  did 
have  a  fairly  comfortable  bed  at 
Bridalveil  as  forty  blankets  and  a 
shelter  half  were  provided  for  him. 
He  could  choose  what  depth  of 
blankets  he  would  use  for  cover  and 
what  depth  of  blankets  would  serve 
as  a  mattress.  Ranger  Archie 
Leonard,  the  second  ranger  in  the 
party,  dived  for  this  presidential  bed 
of  blankets  just  as  soon  as  he  was 
sure  the  President  had  departed! 


The  second  of  a  three  part  scr.es.  To  be 
concluded  in  the  April  issue. 


Seldom  has  the  Wawona  Tunnel  Tree  been  honored  as  on 
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LIGHTNING  A 


HALF  DOME 


By  Lawreni  Naturalist 


By  11  a.m.  on  July  23,  1958,  the 
big  iron-gray  thunderhead  was  roll¬ 
ing  rapidly  from  the  southeast.  Seen 
from  Glacier  Point,  the  storm  clouds 


first  obliterated  the  peaks 
eastern  crest  of  the  Sierra  I 
Rodgers,  Lyell,  Florence, 
Vogelsang,  and  others.  Sooj 


he  Clark  Range  were  o 
*•  Starr  King  and  some 
domes  were  silhouette 
blue-black  backgroun 


The  sky  over  Glacier  Point  black¬ 
ened,  and  then  the  rains  and  hail 
came — pouring  and  rattling  down  in 
torrents.  This  was  at  11:30  a.m.  The 
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lightning  flashed  and  struck  hither 
and  yon  in  the  adjacent  back-coun¬ 
try.  The  thunder  rumbled  hollowly 
and  loudly. 

At  about  12:15  p.m.  it  struck!  There 
was  a  brilliant  flashing,  immediately 
followed  by  a  mighty  roaring  and 
crashing.  I  saw  the  lightning  and 
heard  the  thunder  from  Glacier  Point 
campground.  By  1:30  p.m.  I  had  lo¬ 
cated  the  spot  where  the  bolt  had 
struck.  This  was  a  Jeffrey  pine  sixty 
feet  high  and  three  feet  in  diameter 
on  Glacier  Point  about  seventy  yards 
back  from  the  overhanging  rock  at 
the  tip  of  the  point  and  about  eighty 
yards  down  the  western  slope  from 
the  path  along  its  crest.  Oddly 
enough  this  tree  is  not  the  highest 
point  in  the  surrounding  forest,  for 
the  tree  is  growing  from  the  ground 
about  forty  feet  lower  in  elevation 
than  the  summit  of  the  point. 

The  bolt  had  apparently  struck  the 
tree  trunk  some  six  feet  from  the  top; 
this  was  evident  from  the  pathway 
of  peeled  bark  on_the  trunk.  From  this 
point  near  the  top  of  the  tree  a  strip 
of  live  wood,  six  to  ten  inches  wide, 
from  which  the  bark  had  been 
stripped,  extended  in  a  gentle  spiral 
down  the  trunk  toward  the  ground. 
The  middle  twenty  feet  or  so  of  the 
pathway  taken  by  the  electric  charge 
was  beneath  the  bark.  Although  it 
was  not  peeled  away  completely 
from  the  live  wood  underneath,  the 
path  of  the  electricity  could  be  seen 
as  an  elevated  ridge  of  disturbed 
bark  extending  down  the  trunk  to  the 
point,  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  the  bared  strip  again 
appeared  and  continued  to  the 
ground.  Pieces  of  bark  ripped  from 
the  tree  trunk  as  the  bolt  of  lightning 
slashed  its  way  to  the  ground  had 
been  hurled  ten,  twenty,  and  even 
fifty  feet  from  the  tree.  These  chunks 


■Anderson,  l 


Jeffrey  Pine 


were  from  six  to  twenty-four  inch 
long  and  three  to  six  wide.  Neith 
trunk  nor  bark  were  charred,  r 
were  the  pine  needles  charred  at  t 
foot  of  the  tree. 

A  pit  about  two  feet  across  and : 
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iches  deep  had  been  blown  where 
le  electric  charge  left  the  tree  trunk 
nd  entered  the  soil.  From  here  dirt 
3d  been  sprayed  for  about  three 

et. 

This  sixty-foot  Jeffrey  pine  was 
'owing  out  of  the  midst  of  a  small 
'oup  of  young  white  firs.  Two  of 
ese  first,  about  thirty  and  thirty-five 
et  tall  and  perhaps  one  and  one 
id  a  half  feet  through  their  trunks, 
andng  some  six  and  twelve  feet 
im  the  pine  had  also  been  hit  se- 
jrely.  Their  trunks  show  pathways, 
milar  to  those  on  the  pine,  plowed 
rough  the  bark  down  their  trunks 
the  ground.  At  the  base  of  the 
rger  of  these  trees  was,  also,  a  pit 
the  soil  about  six  inches  across 
id  three  inches  deep.  From  here 
ist  had  been  tossed  about  a  foot, 
narrow  splinter  of  wood  about  sev- 
.  feet  tall  and  five  inches  wide  had 
en  split  from  the  other  fir.  This 
[inter  was  still  attached  at  the  base 
the  tree  but  was  loose  at  the  top. 
fo  or  three  other  small  firs  showed 
ser  signs  of  damage  done  by  the 
htning.  No  signs  of  charring  were 
ible.  The  bolt  of  lightning  must 
ve  skipped  about  in  this  small 
pup  of  trees. 

Anyone  standing  under  these 
bs  might  well  have  suffered  a  fatal 
bry.  Pat  Civiello,  the  young  man 
■0  builds  the  fire  and  acts  as  "call- 
for  the  Yosemite  Park  and  Curry 
mpany  firefall  was  running  back 
ng  the  trail  from  the  point  to  the 
untain  House  when  this  bolt 
ick.  Though  some  eighty  yards 
n  the  strike,  Mr.  Civiello  was 
>cked  against  a  granite  outcrop- 
by  the  concussion  and  perhaps 
>ugh  reflex  action  stimulated  by 
terrific  flash  and  thunder  clap, 
felt  no  electric  shock, 
he  next  day  an  interesting  anec¬ 


dote  was  related  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Ernst  H.  Grunwald,  63,  of  Live  Oak, 
California.  Accompanied  by  two 
younger  friends,  Mundt  George 
("Butch")  Rock,  15,  of  Colbert,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Paul  Rausch,  21,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  he  had  reached  the 
summit  of  Half  Dome  at  about  11:45 
a.m.  on  the  previous  day,  July  23. 
Three  other  men  were  already  on  the 
summit.  The  rain  and  hail  storm  was 
upon  them;  so  all  six  took  shelter  in 
a  small  cave  under  the  boulders 
right  at  the  tip  of  the  overhang  above 
Tenaya  Canyon.  About  eight  feet 
from  this  cave  is  an  iron  pipe  stuck 
into  the  granite. 

Just  at  noon,  at  the  height  of  the 
storm,  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  this 
iron  post.  There  was  a  brilliant  or¬ 
ange  flash  that  lit  up  the  cave  and 
and  earthshaking  clap  of  thunder.  A 
powerful  electric  shock  racked  the 
men's  bodies.  Butch  Rock's  hair 
stood  straight  on  end.  Luckily  no  one 
was  injured  or  killed.  Asked  if 
ozone  could  be  smelled  right  after 
the  lightning  struck,  Mr.  Grunwald 
answered  that  it  could  not. 

The  storm  lasted  for  half  an  hour 
over  the  summit  of  Half  Dome.  When 
it  was  over,  a  heavy  rain-like  vapor 
hovered  in  the  area  for  some  five 
minutes.  Although  the  experience 
was  a  terrifying  one  Mr.  Grunwald 
said  that  it  was  also  extremely  thrill¬ 
ing  and  interesting  and  he  would  not 
have  missed  it.  I  can  agree  with  Mr. 
Grunwald  about  such  experiences, 
for  I  had  a  similar  "thrill"  on  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  huge  volcanoes  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  some  eight 
years  ago.  Even  though  feeling  the 
strong  electric  shock  and  being 
thrown  to  the  ground  was  a  frighten¬ 
ing  sensation,  to  say  the  least,  the 
whole  episode,  in  retrospect,  was  ex¬ 
citing  and  interesting. 
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A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  HOME  IN  YOSEMITE 


By  John  D.  Cunningham,  Ranger-Naturalist 


While  most  visitors  to  Yosemite 
National  Park  reside  in  California, 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  many  foreign  countries,  enter 
the  park  each  year.  During  the  peak 
of  the  summer  residents  from  nearly 
every  section  of  our  country  visit  Yo¬ 
semite  daily.  Many  visitors  are  na¬ 
turally  proud  of  the  beauties  of  their 
own  states  and  continually  compare 
them  to  what  they  see  here.  Any 
plant  or  animal  that  reminds  the  vis¬ 
itor  of  home  is  usually  a  welcome 
sight.  State  flowers  and  state  birds 
are  generally  chosen  because  of 
their  beauty,  widespread  distribution, 
usefulness,  or  peculiar  significance 
to  the  people  of  that  state.  In  Yose¬ 
mite  one  may  find  the  counterpart  or 
a  close  relative  of  nearly  every  state 
flower  and  state  bird  on  record. 

Actually,  plants  and  animals  rep¬ 
resentative  of  nearly  every  region 
from  Mexico  to  Alaska  can  be  found 
within  the  boundaries  of  Yosemite 
National  Park.  Differences  in  rainfall, 
exposure,  altitude,  soil,  etc.  account 
for  this  distribution  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  and  form  the  several  life  zones 
present  in  the  pcfrk. 

While  many  of  the  state  birds 
could  be  seen  by  the  trained  visitor 
with  relative  ease,  some  of  the  state 
flowers  or  their  counterparts  would 
require  a  diligent  search.  Several 
constitute  a  relatively  insignificant 


part  of  the  flora  of  Yosemite,  repi 
sented  by  over  1 400  species 
plants. 

Two  states  have  as  their  state  flo- 
er  the  apple  blossom.  While  the  a 
pie  doesn't  occur  naturally  in  ti 
park,  numerous  trees  are  present  ai 
have  an  interesting  history. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  list  of  stc 
flowers  and  state  birds  will  acquai 
visitors  with  that  aspect  of  their  stc 
and  to  guide  them  in  searching  for 
little  bit  of  home  in  Yosemite. 


Black-headed  Grosbeak 
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TATE 

State 

Flower 

Yosemite 

Counterpart 

State  Bird 

Yosemite 

Counterpart 

labama 

Goldenrod 

Goldenrod 

Yellow-hammer  Flicker 

rizona 

Giant  Cactus 

Cactus  Wren 

Rock  Wren 

rkansas 

Apple  Blossom  Apple  Blossom 

Mockingbird 

Mockingbird 

alifornia 

Golden  Poppy 

Golden  Poppy 

Calif.  Quail 

Calif.  Quail 

olorado 

Columbine 

Columbine 

Lark  Bunting 

Lazuli  Bunting 

onn. 

Mt.  Laurel 

Pale  Laurel 

Robin 

Robin 

elaware 

Peach  Blossom 

Chokecherry 

Blue  Hen 
Chicken 

Sooty  Grouse 

ist.  of  Col. 

American 
Beauty  Rose 

Wild  Rose 

Wood  Thrush 

Hermit  Thrush 

orida 

Orange 

Blossom 

Mockingbird 

Mockingbird 

eorgia 

Pasture  Rose 

Wild  Rose 

Brown  Thrasher  Hermit  Thrush 

aho 

Syringa 

Syringa 

Mt.  Bluebird 

Mt.  Bluebird 

inois 

Violet 

Violet 

Cardinal 

Black-headed 

Grosbeak 

diana 

Zinnia 

Aster 

Cardinal 

Black-headed 

Grosbeak 

wa 

Wild  Rose 

Wild  Rose 

Goldfinch 

Goldfinch 

insas 

Sunflower 

Sunflower 

Meadowlark 

Meadowlark 

jntucky 

Golden  Rod 

Goldenrod 

Cardinal 

Black-headed 

Grosbeak 

uisiana 

Magnolia 

Brown  Pelican 

White  Pelican 

line 

White  Pine 
Cone 

White  Pine 
Cone 

Chickadee 

Chickadee 

pryland 

Black-eyed 

Black-eyed 

Baltimore 

Bullock's 

Susan 

Susan 

Oriole 

Oriole 

2SS. 

Mayflower 

Lady's  Slipper 

Chickadee 

Chickadee 

chigan 

Apple  Blossom  Apple  Blossom 

Robin 

Robin 

nn. 

Moccasin 

Flower 

Lady's 

Slipper 

Scarlet 

Tanager 

We.  Tanager 

ss. 

Magnolia 

Mockingbird 

Mockingbird 

ssouri 

Hawthorn 

Apple 

Bluebird 

Bluebird 

)ntana 

Bitterroot 

Bitterroot 

Meadowlark 

Meadowlark 

Ibraska 

Goldenrod 

Goldenrod 

Meadowlark 

Meadowlark 

vada 

Sagebrush 

Sagebrush 

Mt.  Bluebird 

Mt.  Bluebird 

H. 

Purple  Lilac 

Ash 

Purple  Finch 

Purple  Finch 

J. 

Violet 

Violet 

Goldfinch 

Goldfinch 

Y. 

Rose 

Wild  Rose 

Bluebird 

Bluebird 

w  Mexico 

Yucca 

Road  Runner 

Road  Runner 

c. 

Dogwood 

Dogwood 

Cardinal 

Black-headed 

Grosbeak 

D. 

Prairie  Rose 

Wild  Rose 

Meadowlark 

Meadowlark 

io 

Red  Carnation 

Indian  Pink 

Cardinal 

Black-headed 

Grosbeak 
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Oklahoma 

Mistleteoe 

Mistletoe 

Bobwhite 

Quail 

Oregon 

Oregon  Grape 

Meadowlark 

Meadowlarl 

Penn. 

Mt.  Laurel 

Pale  Laurel 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Sooty  Grous 

Rhode  Is. 

Violet 

Violet 

Bobwhite 

Valley  Qua: 

S.  C. 

Yellow 

Jessamine 

Carolina  Wren 

Rock  Wren 

S.  D. 

Pasque  Flower 

Clematis 

Ring-necked 

Pheasant 

Tennessee 

Iris 

Iris 

Mockingbird 

Mockingbirc 

Texas 

Blue  Bonnet 

Lupine 

Mockingbird 

Mockingbirc 

Utah 

Sego  Lily 

Mariposa  Lily 

Gull 

Gull 

Vermont 

Red  Clover 

Clover 

Hermit  Thrush 

Hermit  Thrus 

Virginia 

Dogwood 

Dogwood 

Cardinal 

Black-heade 

Grosbeak 

Washington 

Rhododendron 

Azalea 

Willow 

Goldfinch 

Goldfinch 

W.  V. 

Rhododendron 

Azalea 

Tufted  Titmouse 

Plain  Titmou 

Wisconsin 

Violet 

Violet 

Robin 

Robin 

Wyoming 

Indian  Paint 
Brush 

Indian  Paint 
Brush 

Meadowlark 

Meadowlarl 

ct3=s^> 
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Treetops  waving  gently 
Seemed  to  beckon  me  to  come 
To  the  shelter  of  their  bosoms 
While  a  song  was  coming  from 
The  lips  of  laughing  waters, 

And  the  wind  was  writing  stories 
On  the  firmament  in  azure, 

Of  Nature  and  her  glories. 

With  the  echo  of  her  ballad 
From  the  woodland  coming  sweetly, 
The  sky  and  living  things 
Responding  so  discreetly 

Urging  my  soul  to  linger  longer 
To  enjoy  the  sweet  repose, 

In  blissful  meditation, 

Hear  its  poetry  and  its  prose. 


— Alfred  E.  Brighton 
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times  a  year. 
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— Anderson ,  NPS 


